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ABSTRACT 



In an effort to assess what progress states and localities 
are making in implementation of the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998, a 
study identified three issues of particular concern: (1) mandatory partners 1 

participation in the one-stops; (2) job seekers' ability to receive enhanced 
choices for training; and (3) private-sector participation on workforce 
boards. Information was collected through interviews with officials of the 
Departments of Labor, Education, Health and Human Services, and Housing and 
Urban Development, officials from national associations representing 
implementers, site visits to nine one-stop employment service centers in 
three states, and a symposium of stakeholders. The study found, first, that 
although mandatory partners are attempting to participate in the one- stops, 
program or financial concerns are affecting their level of participation and 
their ability to fully integrate their services at the one-stops. Second, the 
partners found the data collection requirements of the legislation difficult 
and costly. Finally, the private-sector partners were concerned about the 
operation of the workforce investment boards on which they were supposed to 
be represented. The study recommends that the responsible federal agencies 
work together to provide more effective guidance on how to address the 
specific concerns identified by state and local implementers and that 
Congress provide more time for training providers. Appended are: Presence of 
Partners at Nine One-Stops and Method of Core Service Provision and 
Respective Comments from the Departments of Labor, Education, Health and 
Human Services, and Housing and Urban Development, as well as GAO Contacts 
and Staff Acknowledgements. (KC) 
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Accountability * Integrity * Reliability 



United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20548 



October 4, 2001 

The Honorable Edward M. Kennedy 
Chairman 

The Honorable James M. Jeffords 
Committee on Health, Education, 

Labor and Pensions 
United States Senate 

A competitive national economy depends, in part, on a workforce 
development system that provides individuals with labor market skills and 
gives employers access to qualified workers. In the past, the nation’s job 
training system was fragmented, containing overlapping programs that did 
not serve job seekers or employers well. 1 To address these problems, the 
Congress passed the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) in 1998, seeking to 
create a system connecting employment, education, and training services 
to better match workers to labor market needs. WIA’s requirements 
represented a significant change from prior workforce development 
efforts, including, among other things: 

• The streamlining of employment and training services through better 
integration at the local level. In that respect, WIA requires state and local 
entities who carry out at least 17 federal programs 2 to participate in local 
one-stop centers (local centers offering job placement assistance for 
workers, and opportunities for employers to find workers) by making 
employment and training-related services available, 3 and by providing 
support for the establishment and operation of these one-stops through 
payment of rent or in-kind contributions. 4 



] GAO has reported in the past that the prior workforce development system was 
fragmented. See Related GAO Products. 

^e entities carrying out these programs or their activities at the one-stops are termed 
“mandatory partners.” They are funded through four federal agencies: the Department of 
Labor (Labor), the Department of Education (Education), the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS), and the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 
See table 1 for a listing of the programs. 

^ese services include “core” services, such as initial eligibility, as well as access to the 
full range of services. 

4 WIA did not dictate how one-stops must be set up, but in guidance, Labor described a 
range of one-stop models. 
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• Enhanced training options for job seekers receiving training. WIA requires 
any training provider (such as a community college or a technical 
education program) wanting to participate in this new system to collect 
and report data on student outcomes (such as completion, placement, and 
wage rates). Job seekers could use this information to, among other 
things, decide what training provider or course offering to patronize. 

• A stronger role for the private sector in the workforce system. WIA 
requires that the private sector lead and represent the majority of 
members on state and local workforce investment boards. WIA created 
these boards to establish workforce development policies and oversee 
one-stop operations. 

The Congress passed WIA in August 1998, but many of its components 
took full effect on July 1, 2000. 5 As a result, state and local implementers 
(those responsible for carrying out WIA at the state and local level) are at 
different stages of implementation, with most just recently completing 
their first full year of WIA implementation. 6 In an effort to assess what 
progress states and localities are making implementing WIA’s 
requirements and what issues may be affecting one-stop partners’ ability to 
achieve full integration, Labor’s ultimate vision of future one-stop 
systems — you asked that we identify issues of particular concern to state 
and local implementers, as well as possible solutions to address these 
issues. For the purposes of this report, we focused on issues related to the 
three WIA requirements that represent the foundation of this new system. 
These issues are (1) mandatory partners’ participation in the one-stops, (2) 
job seekers’ ability to receive enhanced choices for training, and (3) 
private-sector participation on workforce boards. 

To more fully assess these issues, we interviewed officials from the 
Departments of Labor, Education, Health and Human Services (HHS), and 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). We also interviewed officials 
from national associations representing a variety of state and local 



6 For example, creation of the one-stops, training provider requirements, and establishment 
of boards, which we focus on in this report, and which are in WIA’s Title I, were not 
required to take full effect until July 1, 2000. 

Examples of state and local implementers include, among others, those agency officials 
serving individuals eligible for any of the mandatory partners’ services, public and private- 
sector representatives serving on state and local workforce investment boards, governors 
and local elected officials, training providers, etc. “Mandatory partners” are a subset of all 
state and local implementers. 
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implemented (for example, local governments, state labor agencies, 
educational institutions, private-sector representatives). To further 
understand the effect these issues were having on local-level 
implementation and to determine possible solutions, we met with a wide 
range of officials during visits to three states (California, Pennsylvania, 
and Vermont), six local areas, and nine one-stop centers in those states. 

We selected the states based on a variety of economic, demographic, and 
other state-specific factors. 7 To further validate our findings, we sponsored 
a symposium that included officials from the key associations representing 
state and local implemented. Although our findings are not applicable to 
the universe of state and local implemented, they were corroborated by 
several sources, including surveys conducted for us by two national 
associations 8 and a survey conducted by the Department of Labor (Labor) 
on the status of WIA implementation efforts that included information 
representing 132 out of approximately 600 local areas. 9 We performed our 
work in accordance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards between December 2000 and August 2001. 



Results in Brief 



As required by WIA, mandatory partners are making efforts to participate 
in the one-stops. However, programmatic or financial concerns are 
affecting the partned’ level of participation, as well as their ability to fully 
integrate their services at the one-stops. First, several mandatory partned 
feared that one-stop participation would significantly alter their traditional 
service-delivery methods and could advedely affect the quality of services 
provided to their eligible populations. For example, staff for one program 
that serves the disabled expressed concerns that the special services their 
eligible population may need, such as sign language interpreted, are not 
available at many one-stops, but are available at existing program offices. 



7 For example, California has the largest WIA funding and the most local workforce 
investment areas, while Vermont has significantly less funding and only one workforce 
investment area. We selected Pennsylvania because it implemented WIA earlier than the 
other two states and we believed it might have had different implementation experiences. 
Other factors we considered included past and expected economic growth in these states. 
We utilized a range of criteria, such as population density, to select the local areas visited 
in each state. 

^e U.S. Conference of Mayors and the National Association of Counties conducted these 
surveys of their entire respective memberships. About 100 of the approximately 600 local 
areas responded. 

9 Labor’s study is not necessarily representative of all local areas because only about one 
quarter of the local areas responded. 
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Second, several mandatory partners were also concerned that full 
integration could lead them to serve individuals otherwise ineligible for 
their services. For example, local staff of one mandatory program, the 
Department of Education’s Vocational Rehabilitation Services program, 
said that they must serve those individuals who are most in need of 
services, and would violate their own program’s requirements if they were 
to serve an individual at the one-stop who did not meet that criteria. In 
addition, mandatory partners said that resource constraints limited their 
ability to fully integrate their services at the one-stops. For example, when 
mandatory partners have a lease on an existing facility that they cannot 
break, they can incur additional expenses by operating out of that 
location, providing staff to the one-stop, or establishing other links to the 
one-stops. The agencies that oversee the programs, such as Labor, have 
not provided adequate guidance as to how mandatory partners can resolve 
these concerns to achieve full integration at the one-stops. State and local 
implemented shared with us their ideas on how to address these 
problems, such as offering incentives to mandatory partners for 
participation. 

As implementation of WIA progresses, training options for job seekers 
may be diminishing rather than improving, as training providers reduce the 
number of course offerings they make available to WIA job seekers. 
According to training providers, the data collection burden resulting from 
participation in WIA can be significant and may discourage their 
willingness to participate. For example, the requirement that training 
providers collect outcome data on all students in a class may mean calling 
hundreds of students to obtain placement and wage information, even if 
there is only one WLA-funded student in that class. Even if they used other 
methods that may be less resource-intensive, training providers said 
privacy limitations might limit their ability to collect or report student 
outcome data. Training providers also highlighted the burden associated 
with the lack of consistency between the data reporting definitions states 
use for WIA and other mandatory partners. For example, the definition a 
state establishes for “program completer” for students enrolled in WIA can 
be different from the definition a state establishes for students enrolled in 
Education’s Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Program (Perkins). 
Training providers find the reporting requirements particularly 
burdensome given the relatively small number of individuals who have 
been sent for training. Guidance from Labor and Education has failed to 
address how training providers can provide this information cost- 
effectively. State and local implemented shared their views on ways to 
reduce training providers’ burden and enhance job seekers’ training 
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options, such as allowing training providers to collect required data on 
only a sample of their students. 

Private-sector representatives may be discouraged from participating on 
workforce investment boards as a result of how states and localities are 
operating their boards and associated entities. Private-sector 
representatives and other implemented have said that the large size of the 
workforce investment boards at the state and local levels — 54 in one state 
we visited — have made it difficult to conduct the board’s business in an 
efficient manner. In addition, according to private-sector representatives, 
the structures established to accommodate the boards’ large size might 
inaccurately reflect private-sector views. For example, the boards’ day-to- 
day operations are typically carried out by public-sector employees with 
few ties or little understanding of the employer community. In addition, 
committees that have been set up under the auspices of the boards that 
are tasked with researching key issues may not have sufficient 
membership from the private sector to ensure that they focus on the issues 
of concern to the private sector. Although Labor has offered information 
to the private sector related to boards through its contractors, several 
training sessions, and publications, it has not issued specific guidance to 
help states and localities overcome some of these issues. If these issues 
are left unresolved, several private-sector representatives told us they 
might reduce their level of participation. State and local implementers 
shared with us their ideas of ways to help maintain private-sector 
leadership, such as requiring a private-sector chair and private-sector 
majority on committees. 

We are recommending that the responsible federal agencies — Labor, 
Education, HHS, and HUD — work together to provide more effective 
guidance on how to address the specific concerns identified by state and 
local implementers. We are also presenting a matter for congressional 
consideration, suggesting that the Congress provide more time for training 
providers to adjust to the data collection and reporting requirements. 

Labor, Education, HHS, and HUD provided us with written comments on a 
draft of this report. HHS concurred with the recommendation that was 
applicable to its activities. Neither Labor, Education, nor HUD commented 
specifically on our recommendations, but reiterated the difficulties 
associated with WIA implementation. Education raised concerns about 
our assessment of mandatory partners’ progress towards the full 
integration model, rather than other acceptable models. We did not intend 
to imply that full integration is the only option for participation. However, 
because Labor highlighted full integration as its ultimate vision for 
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participation, our report sought to identify issues that would complicate 
partners’ efforts to achieve full integration. HUD said that it did not believe 
that WIA was directly applicable to its programs. We incorporated the 
agencies’ comments into the report as appropriate. 


Background 


Through WIA, the Congress sought to replace the fragmented training and 
employment system that existed under the previous workforce system. 
Among other things, WIA streamlined program services at one-stop 
centers, offered job seekers the ability to make informed choices about 
training, and provided for private-sector leadership to manage this new 
workforce development system. 


Streamlining Services 
Through One-Stop Centers 


To ensure better integration of employment and training services at the 
local level, WIA imposed requirements on at least 17 programs 
administered by four federal agencies. These requirements included, 
among others, making core employment and training services available 
through the one-stop centers, providing access to the programs’ other 
services to those eligible, and supporting the one-stops’ establishment and 
operation. 10 As shown in table 1, these programs represent a range of 
funding levels, from $2.4 billion for the Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
to $55 million for Native American employment and training programs. 
The programs also represent various target populations. For example, 
while many of the programs serve either low-income or otherwise 
disadvantaged or unemployed individuals, WIA’s Adult and Dislocated 
Worker programs can serve any individual 18 or older, as can Wagner- 
Peyser’s Employment Service (Employment Service). In contrast, 
Education’s Vocational Rehabilitation Services program can only serve 
disabled individuals and even then prioritizes which of those it can serve. 
These programs also represent a range of service-delivery methods. Many 
of these programs’ services are administered by public agency personnel 
(such as those from state labor or education departments). Other 
programs are administered by, among others, nonprofit or community- 
based organizations, unions, Indian tribal governments, and community 
development corporations. Several of these programs consist of block 
grants that are provided to states and localities for a variety of efforts, 
which may include employment and training services. Although many of 




10 Labor introduced the one-stop concept in 1994, when it began awarding implementation 
grants to help states bring Labor-funded employment and training programs into a single 
infrastructure. 
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the programs provide for training, such as WIA’s Adult and Dislocated 
Worker programs, others, such as veterans’ employment and training 
programs, must work with other programs to obtain training for their 
participants. 



Table 1: WIA’s Federal Programs: Funding Levels, Services Provided, and Target Populations (dollars in millions) 


Required programs 8 


2001 

appropriation 


Services provided and target population 


Department of Labor 


Adult Worker Program 


$950 


Assessment, counseling, job readiness skills, and 
occupational skills training to individuals age 18 or older 


Dislocated Worker Program 


1,590 


Assessment, counseling, job readiness skills, and 
occupational skills training to individuals age 18 or older, 
such as those who are unemployed or seeking 
reemployment 


Youth Program 


1,103 


Assistance for youth ages 1 4—21 to complete an 
educational program or to secure and hold employment. 
Priority is given to low-income individuals with particular 
employment or school-completion barriers 


Wagner-Peyser 
Employment Service 


1,016 


Assessment, counseling, job readiness and placement to 
any individual seeking employment who is legally 
authorized to work in the United States 


Trade Adjustment Assistance Training Program 


407 


Reemployment assistance to individuals who have become 
unemployed as the result of increased imports 


Employment and training services to veterans 


159 


Counseling and placement services to veterans, including 
those with service-connected disabilities; connections to 
other proqrams that can fund training 


Unemployment Insurance 


2,349 


Compensation to individuals who have become 
unemployed through no fault of their own and are looking 
for work 


Job Corps 


1,400 


A residential program that provides job training and job- 
readiness skills to disadvantaqed at-risk youth, ages 16-24 


Welfare-to-Work Program 


1 ,500“ 


Variety of services, including transitional employment, wage 
subsidies, job training and placement, and postemployment 
services, to move welfare recipients, custodial parents with 
incomes below the poverty line, and noncustodial parents of 
low-income children into employment 


Senior Community Service Employment Program 


440 


Assessment, counseling, placement assistance, and 
occupational skills training for low-income persons age 55 
and over 


Migrant & Seasonal Farmworker Employment and 
Training Program 


77 


Assessment, counseling, placement assistance, 
occupational skills training, and other supportive services 
for economically disadvantaged migrant and seasonally 
employed workers 


Native American Employment and Training Programs 


55 


Assessment, counseling, placement assistance, 
occupational skills training, and other supportive services 
for Indian, Alaskan Native, and Native Hawaiian individuals 


Department of Education 


Vocational Rehabilitation Services Program 


2,376 


Assessment, counseling, placement assistance, 
occupational skills training, and other rehabilitative services 
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Required programs 8 


2001 

appropriation 


Services provided and target population 


to individuals with disabilities; priority is given to those with 
the most significant disabilities 


Adult Education and Literacy 


540 


Assessment and basic skills and literacy training to adults 
over the age of 1 6, not enrolled in school, who lack a high 
school diploma or the basic skills to function effectively in 
the workplace and in their daily lives 


Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Program 


1,1 00 c 


Improvement of vocational and technical education 
programs through curriculum and professional 
development, purchase of equipment, services to members 
of special populations, and other activities. 


HHS 


Community Services Block Grant 


600" 


A wide array of assistance, including but not limited to 
employment or training, to low-income families and their 
communities 


HUD 


HUD-administered employment and training 




A wide range of employment and training-related services 
to residents of public and assisted housing and other low- 
income persons 


Total 


$14,162' 





Note: Local areas have the option of including other programs as well, such as those providing 
services under the Temporary Assistance to Needy Families program (a welfare program under 
HHS), and the Food Stamps Employment and Training program (an assistance program under the 
Department of Agriculture), to name a few. 

“Title I of WIA replaced those programs that had been under the Job Training Partnership Act for 
economically disadvantaged adults, youths and dislocated workers with three new programs - Adult, 
Dislocated Worker, and Youth. It also reauthorized several programs, such as Native American 
Employment and Training Programs, Job Corps, employment and training services to veterans, and 
Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Training Program. Title II of WIA repealed the Adult Education Act 
and replaced it with the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act, Title III amended the Wagner- 
Peyser Act (Employment Service) to require that the program’s activities be provided as part of the 
WIA one-stop system, and Title IV amended the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Vocational 
Rehabilitation). 

'This figure represents fiscal year 2000 funding; no additional funding was provided in fiscal year 
2001 . The amount of the unused prior years’ funds is not available. 

c Post-secondary institutions that receive funds are mandatory partners. States determine the 
proportion of funds allocated to secondary and postsecondary education. Nationwide, 38 percent of 
these funds were allocated to postsecondary institutions in fiscal year 2001 . 

d Of this amount, only $590.5 million was available to states, territories, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and federal and state-recognized tribes. $9.5 million was available for 
training and technical assistance. 

“According to HUD, none of its many workforce development initiatives have employment and training 
as a primary purpose nor are they required to use their funding for employment and training 
purposes, although they may do so. 

Total does not include fund totals for Welfare-to-Work or HUD’s initiatives. 

Source: Labor, Education, HHS, and HUD. 
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